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DISCUSSION 

A PHILOSOPHICAL PLATFORM FROM ANOTHER 
STANDPOINT 

THE discussion concerning the question of a philosophical plat- 
form by Professor Schmidt, 1 aside from its intrinsic interest 
suggests a related if not dependent problem. What is the situation 
which presents itself to the student with specialized equipment who 
would enter the field of philosophical research? To answer this 
query let us turn aside from the more systematic world views and 
consider the discussions of the minor problems in current literature 
and more particularly in the periodicals. The first point to be re- 
marked is the arbitrary nature of the choice in many of the subjects 
investigated. It appears that any topic in the whole realm of phi- 
losophy which may happen to appeal to the author becomes the 
object of attention. Granted that valuable conclusions may be 
reached, I question if much, if not the major part, of such effort does 
not fail in its service because of its isolated character, because the 
investigation lacks integration in some greater problem which has 
consciously originated it and which will eventually absorb its con- 
clusions. In these cases such integration is largely a matter of 
chance and by no means a necessary or even probable outcome of the 
study. Again, it is observed that owing to fundamental differences 
in methods of procedure substantially the same point may come up 
repeatedly for consideration and individual results be obtained, and 
yet the fact is obscured by lack of unity in expression. In order, 
therefore, to appreciate the bearings of a conclusion, and thereby 
render it a contribution one must first translate the material into the 
logical form consistent with another context. 

Now this absence of direction in the multiplicity of philosophical 
efforts results in a perplexing outlook to the would-be-investigator 
and is scarcely an inspiring situation. For the impetus to endeavor 
must lie in the hope of some definite achievement, some positive con- 
tribution, however small that may be. One may be informed in the 
history of philosophical doctrines and be cognizant of the develop- 
ment of ideas therein embodied and thence obtain little or no light 
upon the solution of these difficulties. 

Is it impossible from the nature of the subject to establish some- 
thing akin to the method employed in a biological laboratory? The 
chief of a laboratory may suggest problems to be investigated or the 
subordinate worker himself may originate the subject, but in either 
case the question is one which finds its place in some larger problem ; 
individual contributions are coordinated into a greater whole. 

1 This Journal, Vol. VI., p. 673. 
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If the coordination in philosophical inquiry prove not immedi- 
ately feasible in the shape of one "philosophical platform," perhaps 
an approach to this as an ideal would be the establishment of a 
limited number of schools of philosophy, differentiated by their 
fundamental diversities in the formulations of problems. Then at 
least within the limits of each school similar methods would be 
employed and a common language spoken and combined efforts 
would crystallize in a single body of truth. The resulting explicit 
statements of the distinctive attitudes of the various schools would 
itself be a step toward the elimination of the differences in standpoint. 

But whatever this may be worth as a suggestion, the main purport 
of these remarks is to call attention to the condition of affairs which 
confronts the student in philosophy and the connection of this situa- 
tion with the absence of definite coordination among philosophers. 

Savilla Alice Elkus. 

New Yokk City. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OP LITERATURE 

The Philosophy of Change. D. P. Rhodes. New York: The Macmillan 

Co. 1909. Pp. xxv + 389. 

If the passion to set one's house in order never reached the attic ; if it 
left one's intellectual furnishings where the deliveryman dropped them, 
the paper and string about them, the varnish dull with the shipper's 
thumbprints, or even the packing-cases unopened, there would be neither 
philosophers nor philosophy. When, therefore, as in the instance of Mr. 
Rhodes and his book, this passion flares up in the heart of a small house- 
holder who, the reviewer judges, does not earn his salt by practising it in 
the schools; when, in short, such a one tries to arrange his ideas in that 
neatness of pattern which is called philosophical, it ill becomes profes- 
sional thinkers to stay his hand, be it by violence, scoffing, or neglect. Let 
the labor union, if it will, brickbat the " scab " and the amateur of its 
trade; the philosophical band that does likewise sins against its own 
spirit (and, if it persists, may some day find itself to be a suicide club). 

But writers like Mr. Rhodes make open-mindedness a hard virtue for 
his critics. He ignores, as a matter of conscience, all other philosophers; 
neither their names nor their opinions appear in his pages, even for re- 
proof. Emulating Descartes — unwittingly? — he destroyed even the notes 
in which he had recorded his own arguments for and against the views of 
his " notable predecessors," banished all books from his study, " and with 
no implements further than pencil and spotless paper, a few brass pins, 
and a tennis-ball, I set about inquiring seriously into the destiny of man. 
I even tried to forget who they were that had said anything on the sub- 
ject before, or that there were such things as jealousies and fashions in 
philosophy." This method having been tried often enough since Augus- 
tine and found weak, the philosopher who sets his house in order by it 



